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using common terms to avoid cavil. Granite and marble 
are composed of earthy particles, -which adhere by reason 
of their closeness or compactness. Nothing can disturb 
this union that does not dissolve the particles themselves. 
Sandstone, on the other hand, is made up of particles of 
sand, not homogeneous as C. asserts, but consisting of 
marble, granite, slate, and other minerals of various 
sizes brought together by the accidents of Nature and 
only kept solid by a cement of oxide of iron, which is 
' always liable to more rapid change than the component 
minerals. Air or water acts readily upon this oxide, which, 
when disturbed, loosens the sand and destroys the stone. 
Besides these the ordinary destructive influences common 
to all its component minerals, it has superadded this ten- 
dency to loosen its cement. If two pieces of wood are so 
nicely planed that their surfaces adhere by the mere per- 
fection of their contact, no chemical action can separate 
them that does not rot the wood. But if held by glue 
merely, a great many influences may destroy ttiat and 
break the continuity. It is so with sandstone. The ques- 
tion then is between the durability of the minerals that 
compose the marbles and granites and the oxide cement of 
the sandstone ; between the durability of feldspar, quartz 
mica, and carbonate of lime, and a temporary paste made 
up of those other active elements, iron and oxygen. 

C, quoting from my article, emphatically declares, that 
to say that all artificial cements must, in time, yield to the 
action of time, is " to talk somewhat Hibernice. Is this 
true ? No, a hundred times no !" The sandstones are to 
last for ever, then. Truly he has a Hibernian faith in the 
durability of all things, else he uses language " somewhat 
peculiarly." • And further, in continuation of this vein, he 
says, "Who does not know, that in many and many an 
instance, mere mortar, vulgar mortar, concocted by human 
hands from sand, and lime, and water, "has become harder 
and more cohesive, and more durable than the very brick 
which it held together and preserved for three thousand 
years." Does C. believe that brick to be a product of the 
"sublime laboratory of Nature?" Is this not talking 

Hibernice ? R. 

* 

Bohemian Gtpst Girls. — They are very handsome, of dark 
skin, very black but powerful eyes, expressive mouth. The 
deep, luxuriant black hair grows very low on the forehead; 
but the forehead is seen to be full and finely formed ; a part — 
one-half about — being covered with the hair. This is after the 
antique statuary of female beauty — the Olytie for instance. In 
America pains are taken to manufacture high foreheads by 
females. Children have the hair forced back by stiff combs 
constantly worn. Depilatories are also in use ; and in one case, 
of which I bad charge, not only the hair, but the scalp also was 
removed the bone." — Br. Walter Charming. 

Stuakt had finished a portrait of a military man in uniform. 
A- friend went up to the picture, and exclaimed, "Why you 
have painted the epaulettes with red and other colors." "Stand 
here," said S., "what do they look like now?" "Just like 
gold," was the reply. " Very well," said Stuart ; " be satisfied 
with my effects, and not criticise the details of my pencil." — 
Dr. Walter Chaning. 



The following extracts from a private letter contain information 
which will be acceptable to our readers generally, especially to 
studentB of Art who desire to pursue their studies abroad. The 
writer dates from Paris, and says : 

"We are studying in the atelier of Couture, that is his 
pupils' atelier which is a large, well-lighted room in the Bue 
Fontaine. There are in all about sixty students, but not more 
than one-half of these attend'regularly ; this week however> 
they number more than usual, and as cold weather comes on 
they will begin to throng in from the country, and we will have a • 
house full. Shortly after my arrival we called upon Couture. 
We were received by a little fat man with black hair, keen 
black eyes and a tremendous black moustache. In his room 
was an immense canvas upon which was the charcoal sketch 
of "The Baptism 'of the Imperial Infant," a commission from 
Louis Napoleon upon which he is at present engaged. We 
paid him sixty francs each which is for six months' tuition, and 
an entrance fee of thirty francs. At the end of three months 
we are to pay thirty francs more, and at the end of six months 
the remaining thirty, which complete the one hundred and 
twenty francs, the price for a year's tuition, which gives you 
the use of the model including easel, chairs, etc." 

The following paragraph will interest none but those who appreciate 
technical matters : 

" We go to the atelier at seven o'clock in the morning at 
which hour the pose commences, and we work until" twelve. 
The pose then ceases for the day, bnt students have the liberty 
of working in the atelier the remainder of the day if they 
choose to do so, and often several club together and keep the 
model an hour or two beyond the regular time. Tie price of 
model hire is one franc an hour. I believe this is the estab- 
lished rate. The pose lasts a week. Our manner of working 
according to Cohture's system is very simple. A drawing is 
-made, and the frotta is made very warm and rich with the 
shadows darker than in reality. Upon this preparation yon 
paint, using your color with as little vehicle as possible, and 
not brushing it at all. The preparation is calculated to show 
through,- in order to give transparency and richness to the 
shadows: the shadows are painted thin, and the lights are 
heavily loaded. The palette for flesh is very simple: white; 
Naples-yellow, yellow-ochre, vermilion", brown-red, cobalt, and 
bitumen ; no cadmium or Veronese green as we used to think. 
They say, however, that Couture has changed his system of 
color of late years. Notwithstanding its simplicity, I find it 
extremely difficult to make anything but mud in my color. 
Unless the color is of the proper hue, tone, and purity and 
laid upon the exaot spot, you can do nothing, as all modelling 
with the brush destroys purity of color. I don't know 
whether I can do anything with it or not. The great majority 
of his pupils are the most servile copyists of his worst faults. 
I believe Couture is the only man living who can paint well in 
his manner, and he does wonderful things with it. Some of 
his pupils get good, pure qualities of color, bnt they paint no 
more what they see in the model than if there was no model 
before them. Week after week they reproduce the same 
stereotyped color, and draw the same graceful, characterless 
figures. They are crazy after color, and sacrifice form, texture, 
and everything else to attain that alone. I still adhere to a 
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conscientious rendering of the model as near as I can, and 
intend, to let all systems slide, and keep the early teachings of 
Hicks ever before me. I think a year in Oouture's atelier 
• will be profitable,-as drawing and painting from life every day, 
cannot fail to prove beneficial." 

In the above allusion to Mr. Hicks we' are not sorry to Bee an 
endorsement of home instruction, for, taking all things into conside- 
ration, we believe it to be adequate to the wants of any young artist, 
without going abroad, certainly until an advanced period of a pro- 
fessional career. Intending, however, to say more upon this subject at 
some future time, we pass on to other portions of the letter. We are 
glad to have an opportunity to show the moderate cost of living in 
. Paris: 

" We are going to move. T H and I have rented a 

fine large atelier, with a chamber attached, which we get for 
800 francs per annnm. We had to pay six months rent in 
advance to secure it. We get it upfurnished, but furniture of 
all kinds is cheap in Paris, and we save a great deal by the 
arrangement, as the lights and fire for one answers for three. 
I can live here in that way upon four hundred dollars a year. 
I think I can pay all expenses with that amount; after I learn 
to speak the language better, I can get along cheaper. 

"As to Paris, there is no doubt of its being the greatest 
city in the world : there is the least annoyance of any kind 
here that can be found anywhere. The city is clean and 
healthy. Everything is attended to, and the comfort of the 
individual is well attended to. I can compare living here to 
nothing so illustrative as a piece of perfect and well-oiled 
machinery, every part performing its function with precision 
without noise or interference with any other portion. Paris is 
a city of Art ; you see evidences of taste and cultivation every- 
where ; in the houses and their decorations, inside and out ; in 
the gardens and publio places; in the numerous statues, and 
fountains, and bridges, and streets. Paris is very brilliant at 
' night, especially upon the Boulevards. We often take loDg 
strolls after supper up and down these thdroughfares, and 
through the brilliantly-lighted passages, where are displayed 
the most attractive goods of every description. 

" In the afternoons we generally go to the Louvre until four 
o'clock, at which hour it closes, and then walk to some of the 
gardens, or turn over the many portfolios of engravings to be 
found along the quays opposite the Louvre and Tuileries. 
Second-hand engravings are very cheap, and I occasionally 
pick up something very good. There are portions of Paris we 
have not yet visited, and we are taking it leisurely. The 
Louvre alone is a good six months' work to study. My opinion 
of the " old masters " is about the same. Undue praise and 
exaltation had led me to expect too much of them, and conse- 
quently I was disappointed; but many of them are very great 
(when viewed as old masters, and with no reference to Nature) 
as far as executipn goes. There are in the Louvre several gal- 
leries of the drawings by the celebrated old masters that inter- 
est me much more than their pictures. The collection of 
antique sculpture is very fine ; the Venus of Milo, the Fighting 
Gladiator, and many other old acquaintances are there. Besides 
the antique thero are galleries of Renaissance and modern 
French sculpture, together with casts of all the celebrated 
antiques not at the Louvre. In the Renaissance department 
are"two figures by Michael Angelo, two prisoners, that are 
yery great. If one did not improve with all the advantages 
fhat are to be had in this city of Art, the fault would rest with 



himself, and it would be wiser in him to quit at once, and find 
some work better suited to him. We in the United States can 
have no conception of the extent to which the Fine Arts have 
been carried until we see with our own eyes. Books can give 
no idea of the vast wealth of pictures, statues, bas-reliefs, and 
the immense accumulation of Art-treasures in this Old World. 
It requires talent of a high degree Jo enable an artist to make a 
name in this country ; there are thousands of men in Paris who 
draw the human figure beautifully, butwho are scarcely ever 
heard of. 

" We spent a day at Versailles about six weeks ago. Among 
others there is a fine picture there by Delaroche, of 'Charle- 
magne Grossing the Alps.' You have ere this heard 'with 
regret of the death of this great man, which happened some 
two weeks ago. I attended his funeral, which was a very 
large one. The procession of artists and students that followed 
the hearse on foot, filled up the entire street for a long distance. 
The students from the different ateliers were present. I had a 
good view of Horace Vernet as we were going to the ceme- 
tery. He looks much younger than he really is, and is of a 
wiry, energetic temperament. He is now over seventy years 
of age. All the celebrated men here in the Fine Arts are well 
advanced in years. Ary Seheffer's atelier is but a moment's 
walk from our room. He receives company, I understand, on 
Wednesdays, and we intend to go some day to call on him, as 
he speaks English, and is very kind to strangers. I have been 
told that many of his great pictures are in his room, such as 
his ' Francesca di Biraini,' and others familiar to us all in engrav- 
ings." 



Mr. Sheepshanks has given his pictures, worth sixty thousand 
pounds sterling, to the British nation, on conditions that a gallery for 
them be not .in the " busy haunts of. the city," and that some one 
official be invested with their custody instead of a board of trustees. 
We believe the condition has been complied with, the government 
having' accepted the gift. 

R. R. McIvan, known by his illustrations of the Scottish Clans, died 
at Hampstead, on the 13th December. He was a member of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 

Mb. E. M. Ward has returned from Paris with a portfolio of 
sketches for the great picture of Victoria at the Tomb of Napoleon — 
commissioned by the Queen. The Emperor and the Empress are to 
give the artist sittings in December. 

Prof. Drake, the Berlin sculptor, has invented a process to protect 
marble against all damaging influence of the weather. A liquid is 
employed, which the marble imbibes without injury to its appearance. 
The process has been successful in several trials, but is kept hitherto a 
secret by its inventor. — London Critic. 

The new circular reading-room of the British Museum, which will 
be the largest in the world, isjrapidly approaching completion, more 
than two hundred workmen being daily employed on it. The decora- 
tions are nearly complete, and the appliances for warming and venti- 
lating are in a forward state, so that the public may hope to be 
admitted beneath the magnificent dome in May or June next. — Ibid. 

A Literary Discovery. — The Chetham Society has published 
documents, showing that Milton's eldest daughter Anne could not 
write; that his second daughter Mary could not spell; and that his 
third daughter Deborah was much in the same condition, though it 
has been so often said that she was her father's amanuensis, and 
that she read to him in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Italian, without 
understanding a word of any one of the languages.— Inverness Adver- 
tiser. 

At Rome a most 'interesting discovery was recently made in a gar. 
den, near the Piazza del Popolo. The owner of it, in digging a well, 
struck against a solid mass of stone, which, on investigation, turned 
out to be a colossal bust of Minerva, with the inscription " Populus 
Romanus Augusto Imperatori" carved on it; the length of the nose 
alone is sixteen inches ; it has been purchased by the Pope for the 
Vatican Museum. — Exchange. 



